ioo                   AMONG THE BEDOUINS

and he replied that he believed his younger wife once had
a box of aspirin tablets, but that they had all been used.
"It is a pity too," he said, "for one of her women has been
suffering from headaches and it is more powerful than
our own dawwa [drugs]/3

I gave him three tablets for the woman, and we re-
sumed our conversation about medicine. I discovered
that, of European remedies, he knew the "uses only of
aspirin, quinine, and laxative pills, which he called

The commonest Bedouin medicine, he informed me,
was horse's urine, which acted both as a purgative and
emetic, and was also valuable in fever.

He went again into the hareem and presently returned
with a little wooden chest which contained all the daivwa
of his household. There were small boxes in it, two or
three bottles and several leather pouches. With a courage
stimulated by curiosity, I smelt and tasted the contents
of them all. One lump of gum which stank to high
heaven was easily identifiable as asa'f cetida. He called it
Jialtita. There were also camphor, garlic, coarse black
pepper, and an odorless, tasteless brown-gray powder
which he told me was pulverized sheep dung. The actual
medical value of various excrements is known to savage
and primitive tribes the world over. There were two or
three aromatic herbs which I could not identify, and I
have forgotten their Arabic names. The black pepper,
he told me? was made into a drink for fever; the thum
[garlic] was given in sour milk for the belly-ache, and
the camphor was good for chills. About the other reme-
dies, he was vague.

He also showed me a black goat's horn, wide open at